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A WEEK AT WELWYN. 


Earzy in May, when woods and hedgerows had 
just burst into leaf, and fields pied with daisies 
were at the greenest, it was our fortune to pay a 
visit of a week to a pleasant part of that pleasantest 
of counties, Hertfordshire. In these days, it is 
a thing easily effected, for the journey by rail from 
London to Welwyn, to the neighbourhood of 
which we were specially bound, is a matter of 
something less than an hour. In being whisked 
forward by the train, we soon leave behind the 
suburban villas of the metropolis, which have not 
as yet been able to straggle successfully beyond 
the old posting-town of Barnet. Here the city 
population may be said to stop, and we are fairly 
in the country. In short, we have reached Herts, 
Wherever the eye turns, it is greeted with the 
sight of prettily wooded low hills, bosky dells, and 
capacious parks studded with clumps of oaks and 
beeches, evidently as ancient as the old seats and 
manor-houses, which, peeping out amidst the trees, 
impart a delightfully English character to this 
sylvan piece of country. 

Welwyn—a word which, by the way, is locally 
pronounced Wellin—is a village of modest preten- 
sions. With a fair claim to antiquity, built of 
brick, and with probably a thousand inhabitants, 
it is situated in a hollow so shrouded in trees as 
not to be visible till we suddenly come upon it. 
Through the hollow meanders the small river 
Mimram, a tributary of the Lea, one of those 
trouting streams rendered classical as being a 
favourite resort of Izaak Walton in his gossiping 
piscatory rambles. In the village there are, as 
usual, a variety of old houses and cottages—not 
many new ones—the whole set down in a free-and- 
easy sort of irregularity, with here and there slips 
of garden and flower-plots. At a central point there 
stands a large brick edifice, the White Hart, or prin- 
cipal inn, a house of some note in days of yore. 
Standing on the line of the great north road, it 
used to be visited by dozens of stage-coaches daily, 
and we can fancy that the Boniface who pre- 
eet over its management must in a small way 


have lorded it over the less affluent villagers. 
Though still, as is averred, a good ‘house’ for 
the traveller, the White Hart, in submitting to an 
altered state of things, has something of a subdued 
look, and reminds us—a little painfully—of the 
ruthless overturn of old usages by the railway 
system, 

Like all English villages of an antique pattern, 
Welwyn has a parish church, around which there 
hovers a cloud of ecclesiastical traditions, carrying 
us back to Anglo-Saxon times. In contemplating 
the little Gothic structure, to which high and low 
are seen streaming on Sundays, we are wholesomely 
reminded of those sobering institutions which, 
amidst political vicissitudes, help to give stability 
to the national character. 

The church of Welwyn, lately repaired and 
beautified, has some associations with literature. 
At the middle of last century, the incumbent was 
Edward Young, author of The Complaint, or Night 
Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality. The 
circumstance of being connected with the writer of 
Night Thoughts, as the poem is now usually called, 
continues, after the lapse of a century, to attract 
visitors from distant lands to the spot. The 
church, a rectory in the gift of All Souls College, 
Oxford, was presented to him in 1730, and he 
retained it till his decease in 1765. 

Of course, Young is the genius loci, and all 
about him is affectionately treasured in remem- 
brance. The year after his settlement in the 
village, he was married to Lady Elizabeth Lee, 
daughter of the Earl of Lichiield, and widow of 
Colonel Lee. This lady brought with her a 
daughter, Elizabeth, to Welwyn, to whom, in the 
relation of stepfather, Young became tenderly 
attached, When scarcely seventeen years of age, 
she was married to Henry Temple, grandfather 
(by a second marriage, however) to the late Lord 
Palmerston. Soon after this union, she was 
attacked by consumption, and was taken by Young 
to the south of France, in the hope of a change for 
the better; but there she died. The tinge of 
inconsolable grief pervading the Night Thoughts, 
is understood to be due, in a great measure, to 
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Young’s feelings of sorrow for the loss of this 
beautiful young creature. Under the name of 
Narcissa, he commemorates her in animated colours 
in Night the Third of the poem. Her burial is 
referred to by him as having been attended with 
the painful difficulty that she was denied a grave. 
According to an inveterately maintained tradition, 
he was obliged to carry the body of Narcissa on 
his back to a spot in the Botanic Garden of 
Montpellier at midnight for interment. His ver- 
sion of the affair may be quoted : 


While Nature melted, Superstition raved ; 

That mourned the dead ; and J'his denied a grave. 

Their sighs incensed ; sighs foreign to the will! 

Their will the tiger sucked, outraged the storm. 

For oh! the curst ungodliness of zeal! 

While sinful flesh relented, spirit nursed 

In blind infallibility’s embrace, 

The sainted spirit petrified the breast ; 

Denied the charity of dust to spread 

O’er dust! a charity their dogs enjoy. 

What could I do? What succour? What resource ? 

With pious sacrilege a grave I stole ; 

With impious piety that grave I eats 

Short in my duty ; coward in my grief! 

More like her murderer than dh g I crept 

With soft suspended step, and mufiled deep 

In midnight darkness, whispered my last sigh. 

I whispered what should echo through their realms, 

Nor — her name, whose tomb should pierce the 
es, 


In these lines there is an exaggeration of the real 
circumstances beyond the ordinary poetic licence. 
Young does not absolutely say that a grave was 
denied in consequence of Narcissa being a Protest- 
ant, but he leads us to that unpleasant conclusion. 
Curiously enough, after no end of sympathy has 
been poured out on the subject by biographers, the 
whole story is little better thana myth. The popu- 
larity of the Night Thoughts in a translated form 
in France, having roused inquiry, the actual facts 
of the case at length came out. It was found that 
Narcissa did not die at Montpellier, nor was she 
buried in the Botanic Garden of that place. There 
was no denial of a grave ; no stealing out ‘with 
soft suspended step.” The poor young lady was 
buried in a tolerably regular manner in the Prot- 
estant Cemetery at Lyons; her grave, as is 
established by the burial register, costing Young 
the rather heavy sum of thirty-five pounds. The 
only hue of truth in the poem or the tradition is, 
that the burial—perhaps agreeable to some local 
regulation concerning Protestants—took place at 
eleven o'clock at night, 12th October 1736. Those 
desirous to learn additional particulars regarding 
this strangely mythical story, may be referred to Dr 
Robert Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. p. 502, 
where it is amply detailed. 

We felt some interest regarding Young’s resi- 
dence at Welwyn. On coming to the village, years 
before he was ordained, he purchased a property 
called ‘The Guessons’ (or Guest House) with a 
farm, divided from it by the Mimram. Here he 
spent the whole of his clerical life, and here he 
died. The grounds behind the dwelling are very 
beautiful, with a green lawn, walks, and a shady 


avenue of lofty trees. One day, when sauntering 
in his garden, his wife jocularly ordered him out, 
He obligingly banished himself to his study (where 
there still exists a little writing-cabinet which he 
used), and wrote the following lines ; 


Thus Adam looked when from his garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from Heaven : 
Like him I go; and yet to go am loth; 

Like him I go; for angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind ; 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind. 


We are favoured with this little anecdote by the 
gentleman who owns the scene of the occurrence, 
Young was not of a sombre nature, as might be 
inferred from his celebrated poem. His conversa- 
tion was full of point and humour. He neither 
‘sage oy nor practised austerity. At his own cost, 

e built an Assembly-room, when Welwyn boasted 
of the fashionable attraction of a mineral spring. 

After the death of the poet, The Guessons was 
occupied by his son, who was here visited by 
Johnson and Boswell in 1781. Boswell says: ‘We 
went into the garden, where we found a gravel- 
walk, on each side of which was a row of trees 
planted by Dr Young, which formed a hand- 
some Gothic arch. Dr Johnson called it a fine 
grove. I beheld it with reverence.” Like all 
pilgrims to the spot, Johnson and Boswell went 
into the church of Welwyn, and looked at a monu- 
ment erected to Young by his son. According to 
a contemporary account of the funeral, Young was 
buried ‘under the altar-piece of his parish church, 
by the side of Lady Betty, his late wife’ (who died 
in 1741). The altar was adorned with an elegant 
piece of needle-work, wrought by the lady herself, 
which has been recently remounted ; the original 
colours of the beautiful flower-work remaining as 
bright as when first sewed in. 

Long after Young’s death, part of the land 
belonging to him on the opposite side of the 
Mimram was converted into glebe, and on it was 
built the present oe, + Here a fine avenue 
of lime-trees is said to have been of Young’s 
planting ; at least, such is indicated by an inscrip- 
tion on a monumental structure erected by Johnes- 
Knight, rector, in 1812. It was in this modern 
parsonage, during Mr Knight’s incumbency, that 
occurred the amusing incident which receives 
notice in the recently issued Memoir of Charles 
Mayne Young, the eminent tragedian, by his son, 
the Rev. Julian Young. It is related that early in 
1829, the rector was visited by Mr Young, Theo- 
dore Hook, and some other beaux esprits, The 
visit to the parsonage would probably have escaped 
record, but for the fact that Hook made some 
verses on the occasion which shewed the extra- 
ordinary readiness and sparkle of his genius, and 
are worthy of a place in the history of literary 
celebrities. ‘In the course of the evening,’ says 
the accomplished writer of the Memoir, ‘ Hook 
was asked to improvise for the amusement of the 
company. “ With all my heart,” said he, “if you will 
only give me asubject which will fire my muse. Re- 
member how often I have played Punch for you 
before, and how many subjects I have turned into 
song : therefore, be lenient, and give me something 
new but easy.” After thinking over several subjects, 
it was at last suggested that he should take for his 
theme the very village in which they were all 


assembled—Welwyn. Without one minute’s pause 
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for reflection, he ran his fingers over the keyboard 
of the pianoforte, and sang the following im- 
promptu : 
“You ask me where, in peaceful grot, 
I’d choose to fix my dwelling ? 
I'll tell you; for I’ve found the spot ; 
And mortals call it Welwyn. 


Its shade a quietude imparts, 
All other shades excelling ; 

The county where it stands is Herts, 
And hearts are lost at Welwyn. 


I feel my own throw off its load, 
When passing by the Bell Inn! 

And why ?—Because I know the road 
Will lead me on to Welwyn. 


And when arrived beneath those trees, 
Secure from storm or felling, 

The charms of Beauty, Friendship, Ease, 
All welcome me at Welwyn. 


In other times, ere mute his tongue, 

His ‘Thoughts’ there Young was telling ; 
Now I, although I am not Young, 

Give all my thoughts to Welwyn. 


His were but ‘Night Thoughts,’ so they say, 
or thou ey ’re Knight-thoughts, yet 
They still are fixed a 


And when my sorrows or my grief 
I wish to be repelling, 

I always pray for such relief 
As road an gives at Welwyn. 


Shall I implore these heathen dons, 
On high Olympus dwelling ? 

No, faith! I’ll write to Mrs Johnes, 
To ask me down to Welwyn.””’ 


The supposition that Hook may have had in his 
mind Dr Sheridan's comic ballad on Ballyspellin, 
ublished with Swift’s works, does not detract from 
is readiness and wit, in so happily adopting its 
thymes and rhythm. We subjoin one verse to 
shew the similarity : 
Tf lady’s cheek be green as leek, 
When she comes from her dwelling, 
The kindling rose within it glows, 
When she’s at Ballyspellin. 

Hook’s impassioned eulogium on Welwyn is 
not greater than is merited by a neighbourhood 
of uncommon beauty, abounding in places of 
historical interest, and still exempt from those 
tokens of rong and manufacturing industry, 
which, however advantageous in a national sense, 
do not usually improve the natural beauties of 
a district. Each succeeding day during our short 
residence at Digswell Hill, which is about a mile 
and a half south of Welwyn, was appropriated to 
an excursion to one or other of the more attrac- 
tive spots within a radius of eight to ten miles, 
The drives, through smoothly kept roads, bounded 
by hedgerows or by invisible fences, overhung 
by rows of carefully preserved trees, make one 
feel as if passing through a series of private and 
richly embellished grounds. Our first visit was to 
Brocket Hall, situated within a noble park of some 
miley in circumference, and taking its name from 
the ancient family of the Brockets, from whom the 


* This verse is omitted in Mr Julian Young’s copy. 


property, after many changes, ed into the pos- 
of Sir Mathew him, it 
inherited by Lord Melbourne. This nobleman’s 
sister, the Countess Cowper, was the succeeding 
owner. Her second husband was Lord Palmer- 
ston, who died at Brocket in 1865. 
now belongs to Lady Palmerston’s ndson, 
Francis, seventh Earl Cowper. The Hall is at 
resent — by the late Governor-general of 
ndia, Lord Lawrence. 

The first thing that strikes us on entering 
Brocket Park is the prodigious size of the trees, 
A picturesquely gnarled oak, not far from the 
gateway, and, to all appearance, seven or eight 


The estate 


| hundred years old, measures twenty-three feet in 


circumference ; and a magnificently spreading beech 
which we also measured has a girth of fifteen feet. 
The oak, it should be mentioned, marks a parish 
boundary, as if possessing the permanency of a 
mountain or some other enduring topographic 
feature. The charm of the park, however, con- 
sists in its green velvety glades and irregularity of 
surface ; the beauty of the scene rising to a climax 
on the banks of the river Lea, which cuts it in 
two, and is here crossed by a handsome stone 
bridge, built over an artificial waterfall, forming 
a poimt in the landscape as seen from the 
windows of the mansion. Brocket Hall is of 
nae ig modern date. It is a massive 
brick edifice in the style of the Georgian era, 
when, as if in veneration of ugliness, all the 
houses were built like square boxes, and all the 
churches like barns, e river-front, however, 
is imposing and tasteful. Lord Palmerston died 
in a small, plainly furnished apartment on the 
ground-floor of the mansion. 

A drive of three or four miles in a southerly 
direction brings us to Hatfield, the princely seat of 
the Marquis of Salisbury. Hatfield has a beauty 
different from that of Brocket, and is in all respects 
historically more interesting, for it has associations 
connecting it with Elizabeth and her ministers, the 
two Cecils. At one time, Hatfield was a palace of 
the bishops of Ely, from one of whom it came 
into the possession of Henry VIII. ; and here Eliza- 
beth was residing when called to the throne by the 
death of her sister Mary, 16th November 1558, An 
aged oak, considerably decayed, is pointed out, 
under which she awaited the escort previous to her 

roclamation as queen, As everybody is aware, 
Blizabeth was particularly fortunate in having a 
minister and fo of such extraordinary pru- 
dence and sagacity as William Cecil, who was 
raised by her to the peerage as Baron Burleigh in 
1571, with the office of Lord High Treasurer. The 
son of. a Lincolnshire gentleman, and bred to 
the law, Cecil attained to this distinction purely 
by his excellent abilities and force of character, 
At his decease in 1598, his place as minister was 
occupied by his son, Robert Cecil, second Lord 
Burleigh, who by James I. was created Earl of 
Salisbury, and honoured, like his father, by being 
appointed Lord High Treasurer. The first of these 
eminent statesmen followed occasionally in the 
train of Elizabeth to Hatfield, and we can imagine 
that conferences of deep national importance some- 
times took place in the precincts of the royal 
ace. It was not, however, until the accession of 
ames that the Cecils were connected with the 
property. James, in one of his whimsical moods, 
Hatfield for Theobalds (Cheshunt) with 
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the second Lord Burleigh, who, on becoming pro- 
prietor, effected great changes in the place. The 
old house was removed, and a new one erected in 
its stead, between the years 1605 and 1611. The 
modern mansion, which is of vast size, and built of 
brick with white stone facings, is of the Elizabethan 
style of architecture. Its outlook on all sides over 
a park seven miles in circumference, sectioned by 
broad avenues of oaks and beeches, and stocked 
with red and fallow deer, is by far the finest 
thing of the kind in Hertfordshire, and can scarcely 
be matched elsewhere. In the renovations on the 
establishment, the ancient banqueting-hall was 
spared. It stands a little apart from the house, 
and is now used as the stable, for which it is 
commodiously fitted up to accommodate a large 
number of horses. The lofty groined oak roof is 
the delight of architects. 

Any one favoured with an opportunity of being 
conducted through the house, will admire the 
spacious and highly decorated halls, galleries, and 
other apartments, containing numerous objects of 
antiquity, along with memorials of Queen Elizabeth. 
But tamil and historical pictures by Mabuse, Sir 
Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Joshua 


_ Reynolds, and others, form the leading attraction. 


The portraits of the two Cecils in their ruffs and 
robes of office, convey the idea of thoughtfulness 
and acute intelligence. Two pictures are very 
pleasing. One is that of Miss Price, a little girl, 
painted by Reynolds. It is truly exquisite. ‘The 
other picture is that of the late Marchioness of 
Salisbury, grandmother of the present Marquis, 
by Gainsborough. This lady Mad a sad fate. 
At an advanced age, she was accidentally burned 
to death in her apartment at Hatfield, in 1835. 
Over the mantel-piece in the large drawing-room 
there is a statue in bronze, life-size, of James I. 
The feeling communicated by a visit to Hatfield 
is that we are living somewhere about the year 
1600, and are surrounded by a species of histori- 
cal panorama. We left the place with regret, 
for we had not time to see half its artistic and 
historical treasures. The balls and receptions 
iven in winter by the Marchioness of Salis- 
ury, when sometimes as many as a thousand 
ests are invited, are of peculiar magnificence, 
and from the fanciful illuminations in the wide- 
spreading avenues and flower-gardens, the scene 
on these occasions more resembles fairy-land than 
reality. 

No one can be in this part of Hertfordshire for a 
few days without paying a visit to St Albans, if 
only to see its old abbey, an edifice of extraordinary 
magnitude, said to be partly built from the ruins of 
the Roman city of Verulam, which stood near the 
spot. At present, this venerabie structure is in 
process of being restored to something like what it 
was previous to the devastations committed by over- 
zealous reformers and others. The repairs, under- 
taken by a public subscription, in which the ladies 
of Herts take a lively interest, will, it is said, cost 
L.50,000. That which most interested us amidst 
the general confusion, was the shrine of St Alban, 
who here suffered martyrdom in 297. Consisting 
of a large isolated structure principally of Pur- 
beck marble, with highly ornamental carving, it 
had been smashed into a thousand pieces, and 
entombed among accumulated rubbish ; the frag- 
ments being brought to light, have been put 
together with prodigious care, and although the 


fabric is not complete, we are enabled to under- 
stand what had been its original appearance. 
Archeologists find St Albans a fruitful field of 
study. 

Taking some interest in ecclesiastical antiquities, 
we enjoyed the pleasure of seeing at the Frythe, 
a small but valuable collection of Christian and 
Jewish antiquities of the third and fourth centuries, 
collected by Mr Wilshere during several visits to 
Italy. The house is the model of a tasteful Eng- 
lish country mansion. From an elevated terrace 
is beheld across the park one of the most charming 
landscapes in the county. 

An excursion through Tewin-water Park to 
Queen Hoo Hall, the scene of Strutt’s romance of 
that name, could not be omitted. The picture of 
medieval domestic manners presented by the story, 
was completed, as is well ncn by Sir Walter 
Scott, who added the two concluding chapters. 
The Hall, now in the condition of a farm-house, and 
considerably reduced in dimensions, has still some 
things to invite the curiosity of antiquaries, includ- 
ing a curious fresco in one of the upper rooms. 
Queen Hoo was the seat of Lord Edward Boteler, 
a baron of great opulence at the middle of the 
fifteenth century, in the reign of Henry VI. ; and 
reference is made in the story to a number of his 
contemporaries in the neighbourhood, such as Baron 
Fitzallan of Marden, and Fitzosborne of Digswell 
and Tewin. Danesbury, Welwyn, Locksley, and 
other localities are also mentioned. We can easily 
understand how Scott should have been induced 
to finish the romantic narrative about barons, ladies, 
huntsmen, hounds, and jesters. In one of his 
chapters, he appropriately throws in a roundelay 
of minstrels, beginning : 


Waken, lords and ladies gay ; 

On the mountain dawns the day ; 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear. 


The parish churchyard of Tewin, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Queen Hoo Hall, is noted 
for the tomb of Lady Anne Grimston, daughter of 
the Earl of Thanet, who died in 1713. The strange 
thing about the tomb is, that from it sprung 
a number of large ash and sycamore trees ; their 
growth having been so powerful as to displace the 
stone-work and railing, leaving the whole a con- 
fused and fantastic group of slabs, branches, and 
twisted iron rails. A superstitious legend, un- 
worthy of being repeated, accounts for the phe- 
nomenon, which is plainly due to natural causes. 

Our next visit was to Knebworth Hall, which 
stands in a broad umbrageous deer-park, about 
three miles north from Welwyn. Its late owner, 
Lord Lytton, the accomplished novelist, poet, and 
statesman, having lately passed away, the Hall is 
now an object of melancholy interest to the visitor. 
Over the doorway is inscribed the date 1563. 
Though shorn of its ancient proportions—one side 
of a great quadrangle only remaining—the Hall is 
still an imposing edifice, adorned with minarets 
and towers, that form conspicuous objects in the 
landscape. 

We had great satisfaction in a visit to Panshan- 
ger, the residence of Earl Cowper, situated on a 
bank beautifully overlooking the Mimram, within a 
mile and a half of Hertford. The park around the 
house is splendid. Here also we found trees of great 
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age and magnitude; one of the oaks measuring 
twenty-one feet in circumference. The house is 
spacious, with every token of comfort according to 
modern es, What we prized most of all was 
the admirable collection of pictures by old masters, 
in the saloon. One revels over such choice speci- 
mens of Rembrandt, Raphael, Correggio, Carlo 
Dolce, Murillo, Velasquez, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Leonardo da Vinci—all priceless in their value. A 
oy life-size, of Marshal Turenne on horseback, 

y Rembrandt, commands general admiration. In 
the library is a portrait of the first Baron Cowper, 
who was Lord Chancellor of England about the 
beginning of last century ; his rise to the peerage, 
like that of Cecil, being due to the law. There is 
likewise a good portrait of the poet Cowper, who 
was a grand-nephew of the first Karl Cowper. 

Being so near Hertford, we drove into the town, 
to see what survives of its old castle, or, more 
properly, the ancient wall which surrounded that 
once important stronghold. What interested us 
in a different way was the extensive printin 
establishment of Mr Stephen Austin, noted for the 

roduction of works in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 

hinese, Hindustani, and other eastern languages, 
begun a hundred years ago by the grandfather of 
the cage proprietor. “The elegance of execution 
in these aids to philology would reflect honour on 
places of higher pretensions than Hertford. 

We could say much more of what was done and 
seen in our ‘Week at Welwyn’—we could, for 
instance, say not a little regarding the never-to-be- 
forgotten evening and morning chorus of nightin- 
gales in She Wood—but we must tear our- 
selves from the scene, with all its attractions and 
materials for fond remembrance. W. ©. 


MAY GORDON, 
CHAPTER II. 


ALTHOUGH impatient beyond control to be alone 
to open Arthur's letter, I was obliged to see that 
my aunt and Harry had everything that was 
necessary for their journey. Aunt Helen was to 
accompany Harry to London, and to return to 
me next day. Harry lingered behind her for a 
moment, and begged me to write but a line to say 
that he was forgiven. At last the carriage drove 
off, and I hastened to my own room. 

When I opened the packet, I found a long letter 
from Harry, which will best explain itself. It was 
dated shortly after he had made me an offer of 
marriage, and was as follows : 


My pear Covstn—I feel that I could never 
stand before your scorn when you should have 
read this letter, but I shall be in the grave before 
it reaches your hand; and perhaps you will not 
refuse a sigh of pity, or a thought of forgiveness, 
to one whom, though he has erred so far, you once 
loved as a brother. I thought it some palliation 
that it was in the depth of my love for you that I 
sinned; but I feel now, and I know you will think, 
that that was no palliation, But I shall say no 
more of myself, but tell you how the inclosed 
letters from Arthur to you never reached their 
destination. 


You know when Arthur left you in Switzerland 
he promised to write to you. He travelled day 
and night till he reached London, when finding he 
had a few hours to spare, he came to me, and in 
the fulness of his heart, he poured out all the tale 
of his love, and his bright hopes for the future. 
There was only one drawback to his happiness: he 
was penniless, you were wealthy, and could he 
live on his wife’s bounty? This thought he had 
pondered on after leaving you, and what had 
hardly suggested itself in your presence, had in his 
independent mind assumed undue prominence. 
He asked me if I did not think that he should 
wait till he had at least earned a higher position 
before expecting you should marry him. 

What agony of fury and jealousy passed through 
my heart during those two hours, no one can 
know. You, my May, my darling, whom I had 
loved so long, and, although I knew you did not 


8] yet return my love, for whom I was content to 


serve for any number of years, that I might call 
you mine at last! And now this stranger, who had 
known you only a few weeks, whom I had intro- 
duced to you, had won my bride, and came to me 
for sympathy in his triumph! As he stood with 
his back half turned towards me, far too intent on 
his subject to notice my emotion, the most horrible 
thoughts passed through my mind, God forgive 
me! but I was in that hour, in will, a murderer. 
But even the fiend Jealousy could not in one short 
hour obliterate from the heart the lifelong lessons 
of a pious mother; but I yielded to temptation, 
and took the first downward step in sin, in which 
I plunged deeper and deeper, till I was lost in the 
sea of deception and falsehood. 

I advised Arthur to wait for a day till he should 
make up his mind whether he should ask you to 
become his wife at once, or to wait for his promo- 
tion. 

The following morning I wrote to him, to say 
that I had heard from my mother that, owing to 
the breaking out of fever in your neighbourhood, 
you were to leave your quarters, and she had not 
given her new address. I added, that if he would 
send his letter to me, I should inclose it as soon as 
I heard your destination. Himself open as the 
day, and incapable of deceiving, Arthur inclosed 
his letter with a few words of thanks for my 
thoughtful kindness. Even his generous confi- 
dence did not move me from the execution of my 
diabolical scheme. I need not tell you that that 
letter never reached you; so Arthur had no means 
of addressing you except through me, and letter 
after letter was laid by the first, for I could not 
make up my mind to destroy them. 

You know he was telegraphed for because his 
regiment was under immediate orders for India; 
and I felt that if I could prevent communication 
with you till then, my fiendish plot was accom- 
plished. He wrote to me in despair, and implored 
me to write to Ella, and ask if you were well. I 
wrote to Ella, but resolved to give him my own 
version of her reply. That was, however, unneces- 
sary, as it could not have suited my purpose better 
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had I myself dictated it. She wrote to me in 
perfect ignorance of what had happened: ‘I thought 
at one time that Arthur Greville had stolen May’s 
heart, but she cannot bear even to hear his name 
mentioned now, and when we spoke of him a few 
days ago, she rose and left the room. I never 
thought May could be so fickle’ 

Arthur ran up to see me for a few hours before 
sailing: I shewed him the passage in Ella’s letter. 


His face blanched to the lips, and he sat for a time | an’ 


without speaking, then rose to go, saying: ‘There is 
some mistake, Maitland ; she could not act a lie. If 
she cannot be my wife, 1 must believe her to be 
true, or life will become a burden to me.’ His 
face, as he thanked me for my kindness, and left 
his cause in my hands, haunted me for long. 

When I wrote to him just before you came home 
to say that you were about to be married, I tried 
to persuade myself it was only the truth, as I hoped 
that you would consent to be my wife. When you 
returned, and I read the traces of suffering in your 
face, my heart smote me ; but I could not give up 
the hope of winning you, and tried to believe that 
I ald shemn for all by a lifelong devotion to you. 
Then, when you refused my love so peremptorily, 
I saw for what I had lost all self-respect, brought 
dishonour on my father’s stainless name, and done 
that which, if known to her, would make my 
mother’s remaining years on earth a burden to 
her. I can only beg, that if she survives me, you 
will spare her the shame of knowing what I have 
done. Harry Marrianp. 


Poor Harry! I do not know if he would have 
been much gratified to know that his share in the 
matter did not impress me much. There was only 
room in my mind for one thought: Arthur was 
true to me—was worthy of my love. I pressed 
his letters to my lips and to my heart before I 
opened them. When I read them, I found them 
to be e ing that I could have expected or 
wished his letters to be ; but the tender reproaches 
for not writing, and the manly delicacy with which 
he apologised in the last for having so long im- 
portuned me, when it was evident from my silence 
that his suit was distasteful, and the hope expressed 
that I should be happy wherever my lot might be 
cast, made me weep ; for I knew the pain it must 
have cost him to write that letter, and yet he 
seemed only to have considered how he could hurt 
me least. But I might still blot out the memo 
of his tears: he was alive, and he loved me; wit 
those letters in my hand, I could have no hesitation 
in writing to him. 

I spent some hours in delicious dreams of my 
future life ; went over with Arthur every nook of 
the dear house and garden at Wentworth ; shewed 
him the flowers that were planted, I now admitted 
to myself, because he loved them. But I was inter- 
rupted by the announcement that tea was ready, 
and with a step more elastic than I had known for 

ears, I bounded down-stairs to the drawing-room. 
Had it not been for fear cf startling her out of her 
propriety, I could have embraced the staid waiting- 
maid. Still, I felt I must do some kind deed to 
somebody, must in some way impart my over- 
flowing happiness to another. There was a poor 
family to whom, under my aunt’s directions, I had 
sometimes carried broth and jelly ; but fortunately, 
before I asked the cook for anything for them, I 
remembered that it was contrary to custom for a 


young lady to wander through lanes laden with 
soup on a dark, wet night. What could I do? 
Stupid, not to think of it sooner! Harry weighed 
down by remorse, and smarting under disappoint- 
ment, I could relieve him of part of his burden. 
He had wronged us sadly, but that would soon be 
righted, and I was in no mood to be at enmity 
with any one ; so I wrote a few lines assuring him 
of my forgiveness, and kind wishes for his welfare, 

d laid the letter on my table for the next day’s 
post. 

As I drew Arthur's letters from my pocket to 
read them again, I found the one Harry had given 
me separately, and which I had till then forgotten. 
It was addressed to Harry in Arthur’s hand. I 
thought at first I should put off reading it, but 
almost involuntarily unfolded it. It was short, 
but it seemed written in letters of fire ; I see them 
now before my eyes as distinctly as I saw them 
then. The letter was dated five years back, and 
there were only those words: ‘ DEAR MartLhanp— 
You will see my marriage in the posters I send 
you by this mail—Yours faithfully, ArrHuR 
GREVILLE.’ 

I seemed turned to stone; I did not feel my 
own identity ; I could not realise what had be- 
fallen me. It was only when my eye fell on one 
of Arthur's letters to myself, that I clearly appre- 
hended the severity of the blow that had fallen on 
me. In an agony of distress and humiliation, I 
sank on my knees, and there rose from my heart 
the rebellious, bitter cry: ‘O God! what have I 
done that I should be tried so far above others ?” 

My Arthur, my love, so lately restored to m 
and now removed farther than ever—the hashont 
of another! The crimson flood rushed over my 
neck and face, even to the tips of my fingers, as 
the thought crossed me that now it was sin to 
think of him, or mourn his loss, and I shook out 
my hair, till it covered me like a veil, although 
there was no one to see me. 

Those were hours of intense bitter anguish, and 
it was not till early morning that I could rouse 
myself. But I had long learned to look sorrow in 
the face, and there was now a call for immediate 
action, and I resolved to do what was right. 
Arthur could no longer be mine, so I must learn 
to look upon him as belonging to another. It was 
a hard struggle, but God gave me strength from 
the heart to say ‘Thy will be done,’ and to pray 
that Arthur and his wife might long be s to 
be a blessing to one another. And as the first 
aged that my ee were sincere, I must destroy 

is letters and ali that I possessed that reminded 
me of him. My first impulse was to read the 
letters again, and to press my lips once more on 
the spot where he had signed himself my ‘loving 
Arthur’ But no; it was yielding to temptation, 
weakening my resolution ; so, with a calmness and 
sternness that surprise me now, I burned them one 
by one, and watched that not a scrap should be 
left. Then I breathed more freely. I felt that a 
tie between us had been broken, and that, by con- 
quering once, I had strengthened myself for further 
victory. Then, exhausted by all that I had under- 
gone, I threw myself on the bed, and obtained a 
few hours’ sleep. 

When I rose in the morning, a new struggle 


awaited me. The first thing I saw was my letter | 


to Harry. My impulse was to destroy it. How 
could I forgive him when he had wronged me so 
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deeply? But the letter was written and sealed. 
I had said ‘I forgive you,’ and the letter was his 
now, not mine. sides, my sense of justice told 
me that Arthur’s marriage made no difference in 
his sin—it was the same when I wrote those 
words last night ; and Harry’s letter was put in 
the post-bag. 

One thing now pet sorely on me. My 
burden I was resolved to take up and _ bear 
meekly, and, if possible, cheerfully. But to do so, 
I must be, for a time, alone. Least of all could 
I bear to be with Aunt Helen. To her there must 
not a word of what had passed be whispered by 
me, and I felt that Harry’s strength would fail 
when he tried to confess his crime to his mother. 

A letter I received from Peggy at breakfast-time 
made my course plain. She urged my immediate 
return home, as a severe storm had done great 
damage to the house and garden, and she could 
not have such extensive repairs made without my 
superintendence. So I resolved to take the first 
train for the north, leaving Peggy’s letter inclosed 
in one of mine for my aunt, as an explanation of 
my hasty departure. 

I found Peggy anxiously expecting my arrival, 
to prepare me for the ravages done in my little 
domain by the storm. She seemed surprised that 
I took it so little to heart, and I fear she would 
have been still more so had she known that I felt 
truly thankful during the following weeks to be 
obliged to exert myself to put things in order 


again. 

But my cup was not yet empty ; I had to drink 
another bitter draught. I received a letter from 
my pang second mother—whose opinion I 
valued more highly than any other, whom I loved 
now more dearly than any one on earth—a letter 
that wounded me deeply. 

She wrote to tell me that Harry had intimated 
to her his fixed intention of going to Australia, a 
step which greatly distressed her. As to the cause 
of Lis banishing himself from all his friends, she 
need hardly mention that to me. Harry had 
assured her over and over again that no blame 
attached to any but himself, but she also had been 
led to think that I should be his wife. She con- 
cluded by asking on if she were unjust ; but 
this was a great blow, and perhaps it made her 
unreasonable. 

Dear aunt! It pained me most deeply that she 
should be angry with me; but I knew she was 
suffering, and I felt thankful, for her sake, that 
Harry’s courage had failed him to confess to her 
his sin, though his weakness of purpose augured 
ill for his success in fighting the battle of life alone 
among strangers, 

Harry sailed very soon ; and I should gladly have 
tried to cheer and comfort Aunt Helen, but, 
although we still corresponded on most affectionate 
terms, there was a restraint that prevented my 
going to her as I should otherwise have done. 
And it was more than a year before we met again. 

Some months after Harry left England, as | was 
returning home from a visit to Ella, I lay back 
in the railway carriage, thinking how lonely my 
house would seem after the cheerful group I had 
left, and how I should miss the happy, merry 
voices of the children, when I became aware that 
a pair of large, earnest eyes were fixed on mine, 
while a little voice lisped a request to be allowed 
to sit on my knee, and look out. I started, and 


wondered if I dreamed. Arthur stood before me, 
his true, loving eyes; his broad, open brow; but 
the hair, instead of dark brown, hung in fair curls, 
I caught the child in my arms, and pressed him to 
me, asking his name, although I expected only the 
answer I received—‘ Attie Greville’ His look of 
wonder, and the lisping inquiry: ‘Ou very fond 
of Attie?’ recalled me to myself, and I looked 
round to see who were the companions of little 
Arthur. I knew a lady had entered the carriage 
with three children, but, contrary to my wont 
when little people are concerned, [ had been too 
much absorbed in my own thoughts to pay them 
much attention, I now saw a slight, delicate- 
1. lady in deepest mourning, and a widow's 
cap. It was a blow I was unprepared for, and I 
now felt thankful for the habit of self-control that 
had become a second nature. When I turned, she 
apologised for her little boy’s forwardness, and 
looked so worn and sad, that my heart melted 
towards her, and I gladly availed myself of little 
Arthur’s call to look out at the window to hide 
my emotion, and recall my scattered senses. 

Soon we became most friendly, Arthur introduc- 
ing me to his sisters, Ethel, older than himself, and 
Baby. Mrs Greville, won, apparently by my popu- 
larity with the children, confided to me part of om 
history. Her husband, she said with tears, had 
died in India, and she had come home with her 
little ones, unwillingly, for almost all her life had 
been spent in India, and she had no near relatives 
in England, and no home to goto. But her hus- 
band had made it his last request that she should 
go home, and she had feared to delay, as she felt her 
strength failing. I yearned to know the particulars 
of that illness ; I longed to know if-he, in his last 
hours, gave a thought of forgiveness to one whom 
he {believed to have been untrue to him. ButI 
drove back those thoughts, and condoled with and 
comforted the fragile being whom a kind Provi- 
dence had given me an opportunity of tending. 

She told me she was going to C——, within a 
few miles of my house, until she resolved where to 
fix her home, while God should spare her to her 
children. Gladly she accepted my offer to recom- 
mend suitable quarters; and I did not leave her 
that night till she and her little ones were safely 
housed where I knew they would be comfortable 
and cared for. 

What a tumult of thought rushed through m 
brain as I drove to my own house that night! It 
seemed but a minute till the wheels grated on the 
gravel walk, and I was obliged to compose myself 
and answer the greeting of my servants, and even 
swallow a morsel of the meal carefully prepared 
for me by Peggy, who hovered near to see t 
did justice to it, and to assure herself that I was 
safe and well. 

I was glad to go to my own room and sit down 
to think. Then only did I realise that my love for 
Arthur, which had become a part of myself, could 
only be extinguished with my life. But I had no 
need to stifle it now; it might live, and be poured 
out on his wife and children. I had now an object 
in life ; I had those who were nearest and dearest 
to him to care for. 

Although I had not hinted at such a thing to 
Mrs Greville, I had resolved, before I left her, to 
do all in my power to bring her near myself. As 
soon, therefore, as breakfast was over next morning, 
I set out to look at a pretty little house I knew to 
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be vacant. It had been occupied by two old ladies 
now deceased, and was advertised by their heirs to 
be let at a low rent. The garden had been in 
excellent order, and although now a little over- 
grown with weeds, it could with little labour be 
restored to its former beauty. On inspection, the 
place came up to my expectations in every way, 
and it was with quite a feeling of triumph I 
set out to pay a promised visit to its future occu- 
pants. But prudence suggested that the proposal 
to live there should, if possible, come from Mrs 
Greville, so nothing was said of it that day. Armed 
with a few toys and sweetmeats, I found little 
difficulty in improving my acquaintance with the 
children, and their mother seemed most thankful 
to find one who was willing to be a friend. Great 
delight was expressed at the idea of spending an 
early day with me, and everything seemed to 
promise success to my scheme. 

On the day 2 pepe the party arrived in great 
glee ; but a thrill of pain passed through me as I 
saw how pale and feeble Mrs Greville looked. She 
seemed very languid, and spent a great part of the 
forenoon on the sofa, while the little ones trotted 
round the premises after Peggy. They threatened 
to kill the fowls and the pretty white fan-tailed 
pigeons with over-feeding; and it was a happy 
moment for all parties when our early dinner was 
announced. ter it was over, we went for a walk ; 
and Mrs Greville was as delighted as I could have 
wished to find so desirable a house in our lovely 
village, and satisfied that she could nowhere find 
so suitable or congenial a residence. I suggested 
that, before finally fixing on it, some of her 
relations might expect to be consulted. But none, 
she said, had shewn any desire to befriend her, 
or had seemed at all interested in her plans. 

Mrs Greville had been some time settled at 
Wentworth, and seemed pleased with her residence. 
The children were perfectly happy; the little pale 
faces soon became rosy, and the Le plump and 
round, But as they became boisterous with health, 
their poor mother became more pale and feeble. 
The necessity for exertion being over, her strength 
seemed at once to fail. She did not feel ill, she 
said, only wearied, and every day able to walk a 
shorter distance. At my earnest desire, she con- 
sulted a physician, famous for his knowledge of 
chest complaints; but he only shook his head. 
Often, when the little ones were too much for her, 
they and their nurse spent a happy day with Peggy, 
while I sat with their mother. Poor Ada! gentle, 
affectionate, clinging, she required a strong arm to 
lean on, and when her husband was taken from her, 
she could not stand alone. We had come to love 
each other dearly, and she often talked to me of 
her married life, little thinking how precious those 
details were to me. 

She told me she had arrived at a hill station 
in India from England, where she had been at 
school, to find that her father had died a few weeks 
before ; and except the wife of the major of the 
me, who had promised her father to take care 
of her, she had no friend to look to. She there met 
Captain Greville, who was very kind to her from 
the first ; and after a time, when he found she was 
not happy, he asked her if she would be his wife. 
‘He told me,’ said Ada, ‘that he had given his 
earliest, warmest love to one in England, whom he 
had believed returned it. But he was mistaken, 
and she was long since married. But he said if I 


would accept his hand, he would love me dearly, 
and make me as happy as he could. Loving and 
revering him with my whole heart,’ continued she, 
‘I became his wife; and never was woman more 
blessed inahusband. Inever can make you under- 
stand, dear Madeline, what my Arthur was, 
Thanks to the twilight, and her own pre-occupation, 
she did not perceive my suppressed sobbing, or the 
tears that ran down my cheeks. 

One day, as I sat with Baby May on my knee, 
I asked, hiding my face in her little curly head: 
‘Where did May get her pretty name?’ for it 
struck me as strange that his child should be 
called by my name. 

‘Oh, said her mother, ‘that was my fancy, and 
I was sorry for it afterwards. Our baby was very 
delicate, and was baptised hurriedly, before we had 
considered what we should call her. Arthur asked 
me what was to be her name. “Call her May,” I 
said: “I once heard you say it was the sweetest 
woman’s name you knew.” He said nothing, but 
I recalled afterwards the look of pain that crossed 
his face. Baby was christened May ; and although 
her father doted on the child, I never heard him 
call her by her name till the day he died; but I 
shall tell you of that another time. 

I was now summoned by little Arthur to a game 
at ball on the lawn, and we left mamma to try 
and sleep after speaking so much. She was now 
very feeble, and it was only too apparent that her 
life was drawing to an end. 

Ethel was a thoughtful tender little nurse; 
although scarcely five years old, “wig ready 
to smooth a pillow or hand acup. But I had no 
idea that the child, with her gentle quiet ways, 
knew of the trial that awaited her, till one day 
she threw her arms round my neck, and sobbing 
as if her little heart would break, she asked : 
‘Auntie’ (for so they had learned to call me), 
‘when mamma goes to papa in heaven, will he 
not take Ettie too?’ My heart bled for the little 
one, so young, and already so severely tried ; but I 
endeavoured to soothe her, and tell her that she must 
stay and take care of Arthur and May, who would 
have no one else when mamma went to heaven. 
She checked her sobs, and her eyes opened wide 
as she said ; ‘Will God take you and Peggy too ?? 
I thanked Him for having put this dearest wish 
of mine, that they should belong to me,.into the 
child’s mind, and prayed that her mother too 
might come to think with me. 

Thisiwas a time of watching and anxiety; but 
the pain of seeing the gradual decline of one who 
had become very dear to me, was so mingled with 
thankfulness that I had been made the instrument 
of comforting and cherishing her and her children, 
that I dared not murmur. 

I now spent nearly all my time with Ada; she 
seldom rose from her bed, and was often unable to 
speak much. Although she had said nothing of 
the immediate approach of death, or of the arrange- 
ments which were to be made for her children 
afterwards, I knew that she was aware of its 
approach, and fully prepared and resigned to meet 
it. One day, however, I found her apparently 
stronger; beside her lay several letters sealed and 
ready for despatch. 

‘Dear Ada, I said, ‘you have not written all 
those letters to-day ?” 

‘No,’ she said, smiling, ‘none of them; they have 
been the work of a week, I have little time to lose 
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now, if I wish to see some provision made for the 
children before I leave them. 

Seeing me about to interrupt her, she put her 
hand playfully on my lips, poe | said : ‘ Not now ; 
I wish to speak to you of something else first. Do 
you remember me telling you that my husband 
never called little May by her name till the day 
he died? You will think me very foolish, but I 
never could conquer a feeling of jealousy that was 
roused on that occasion till now, when I am 
so soon to join Arthur, where we can never be 
separated again,’ 

. begged her not to go on if it was painful to 
er. 

‘No, dear Madeline,’ she said; ‘the pain is all 

me now, except what I wish you to help me to 

rive away; for I feel that I fave left a wish of 
Arthur’s unfulfilled. You know he was delirious 
and wandering during his illness till the day of his 
death, when he awakened from sleep calm and 
composed, During his delirium, he had called 
constantly on May, and yet when we brought baby 
to him, he did not seem to recognise her. 
awaking, he looked round anxiously, and said : “ Is it 
true? Has she come back tome? Where is May?” 
Then, as I came forward, full recollection seemed 
to return; he kissed me gently, and said he feared 
he had wearied me. After lying quietly for a 
time, he asked if any letters had come for him. 
One had lain for some days, addressed in a strange 
hand, but I feared to give it to him in his weak 
state. However, he would not rest till he had seen 
it; so I opened and handed it to him. After he 
had read it, a beautiful smile came over his face ; 
he asked for baby, and caressed and kissed her, 
calling her his little May, repeating the name again 
and again. 

‘Then came the knowledge that a few hours must 
leave me a broken-hearted widow, and I thought 
no more of what had passed. He was able to talk 
a great deal to me that night; gave me directions 
as to the friends I should communicate with, and 
what I should do. Then I thought his mind was 
wandering again, as he said : “Ada, my darling wife, 
if youcould find May, she would be a loving friend 
to you and the children.” Fearing to confuse him 
more, I asked no questions ; and it was not till he 
was gone, and I looked at the letter, that I under- 
stood what he meant. There is the letter ; it will 
best explain itself; but there is, no surname by 
which I can identify the writer’ She handed me 
a letter, which was from Harry. It was written at 
the same time that he had written to me, explaining 
to Arthur his base conduct, as he unflinchingly calle 
it, and craving forgiveness. My hand shook, and 
I could hardly control myself as I handed back the 
letter. He did not die, then, believing that I had 
broken faith with him. What a load did that 
thought remove from my breast ! 

‘You may guess, Madeline dear,’ continued Ada, 
‘how that letter moved me, when it so affects you 
who have no personal interest in it. For long I 
felt jealous of the love that Arthur had borne his 
May ; but I see more clearly now, and know that 
he was my own true loving husband to the last, 
and I grieve much that rd have not sought for 


her. For their mother, she could not do much; but, 
Madeline, what is to become of my babes? God 
only knows ; but I feel that He does know, and I 
can leave them in His hand. These letters I have 
written to those on whom we have most claim of 


kindred, asking if they will do anything for them ; 
but I dread their being separated, and their pro- 
vision is very small.’ 

She then told me how grateful she was for 
having me with her, and how I had lightened the 
burden of her illness. I knelt beside her, and told 
her how lonely I had been till she and the children 
came to me, told her how ample my means, and 
how few my wants; then begged her to leave me 
guardian to her children, whom I loved most 
dearly, instead of sending them among strangers. 
She was overpowered by emotion, but would not 
consent to impose such a burden uponme. I then 
tried my last and most effective argument. 

‘ Ada, if you had found May, and she had offered 
to take your little ones, would you have left them 
with her 

‘Yes,’ she replied ; ‘for she would have taken 
them for Arthur’s sake, and she must have been 
very noble, or he would not have loved her so 
‘Then if I find May, will you leave them with 
her, and with me?’ 

‘But how can you find May?’ Then catching 
sight of my face, she raised herself up, and taking 
my hand from before my eyes, she looked in them 
for a moment. 

*O Madeline!’ she exclaimed, ‘ can it be that you 
are May, Arthur’s May? How could I be so blind 
as not to see it sooner? But I am glad I did not, 
for perhaps I should not have loved you so dearly 
as I do now.’ a 

Then laying my face beside hers on the pillow, 
she whispered: ‘May, will you take my little 
ones when I am gone, and be their father and their 
mother, and bring them to Arthur and me in 
heaven, where we shall all be happy together?’ 

Ada was never again strong enough for so pro- 
longed a conversation, but her mind was now at 
rest—she was ready to go. 

A week afterwards, she expired in my arms, and 
was buried in the spot she had herself selected, in 
our quiet churchyard, near the place where I had 
erected a monument to my father’s memory. 

The children came to my house, their home. 

Not long after Ada had been taken away, I was 
much comforted by receiving the following letter 
from Aunt Helen: 


My prearest May—Can you ever forgive me 
for my harshness and injustice towards you? I 
never can forgive myself for my blindness and 
cruelty. I have just received a letter from Harry 
telling me all that has occurred with regard to 
Arthur Greville and you. My noble, generous 
child, you have borne reproach and unkindness to 
save me pain, and you have saved me much 
suffering. It would have made me far’ more 
miserable if I had known of the part that Harry 
acted, before I knew, as I do now, his full repent- 
ance. And I trust that the wife he has chosen 
may prove a support to him in the time of trial. 

Trusting to your forgiveness, I mean to come to 
you immediately, and hope that we may not be 
again separated.—Your loving aunt, 

ELEN MaItTLANpD. 


Next day, I met Aunt Helen, and asked her to 
leave the carriage and walk home with me through 
the churchyard, where I told her that my home 
was now shared by my three little adopted 
children. In answer to her inquiries as to their 
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mtage, I pointed to the simple white marble 
em Thad jos erected to “the memory of 
‘Arthur and Ada Greville.’ 
Tears ran down Aunt Helen’s cheeks as she held 
out her hand to draw me to her. I took it, and 
ressed it to my heart, and covered it with burning 
isses ; and there has never since been a feeling 
but of love and trust between Aunt Helen and me. 
The children owe as much to her care as mine, 
and I think we both feel that we are their 
debtors. 


CLEANLINESS versus GODLINESS. 


We know it for a fact that a very respectable 
schoolmistress once set all her pupils at work to 
look through the book of Proverbs for the text, 
‘Cleanliness is next to godliness ; and she punished 
them because they did not find it. The young 
maidens could only have saved themselves by 
taking their Bibles to a printer and having the text 
inserted in the blank space at the end of the last 
chapter of the book of Proverbs. The worship of 
soap and water is a comparatively modern cult in 
Christendom. In the old pre-Christian religions, 
as now in Mohammedanism, washing was a re- 
ligious duty ; and divines have seen in the heathen 
lustrations and the bathings in holy rivers, a pro- 
phetic anticipation of the sacrament of baptism by 
the universal human consciousness. The apostle, 
indeed, speaks of having our ‘bodies ine with 

ure water ;’ but this was either referred by the 

ystics to baptism, or explained away as purely 
symbolical of the inward cleansing of the Spirit. 
The rude hermits of the eastern » faery regarded 
the healthy human desire to be clean as a lust of 
the flesh proceeding out of the natural man. They 
called attention to the interior cleansing necessary 
to the whole race by a defiant disregard of exterior 
purity in their own persons, as of comparative 
unimportance. Their real doctrine was quickly 
developed into the implied doctrine that ‘Dirt is 
next to godliness,’ or that ‘Cleanliness is next to 
ungodliness.’ The majority of the Fathers of the 
Desert in the East, and a great company of the 
canonised saints of the West, may be Sacitied as 
holy and dirty. We do not insult their memories 
by eye | these qualities ; none of them were 
ashamed of the conjunction, and many of them 
gloried in it. 

The historian Eusebius has recorded a tradition 
that the Apostle James never used a bath. The 
assertion is most improbable, for not only were all 
the apostles strict Jews, but St James, the Bishop 
of Jerusalem, could least of all have afforded to 
despise so sacred a Jewish habit as cleanliness, and 
he was the very apostle whose name was held in 
highest esteem by the judaising party in the 
church. The reign of dirt in the church spread by 
a St Pachomius, and his brother, St John 
inte were converted about the year 312), must have 
had some amount of cleanliness, for we are told 
that they never changed their clothes except when 
they were under the necessity of washing them. 
Their contemporary, St Ammon of Nitria, refused 
to wash himself, but it seems that it was rather 
from a modest dread of seeing himself without his 
clothes than from a positive passion for dirt. St 


Hilarion, however, who lived in the same age, de- 
veloped the cultus of dirt ; for he never changed 
any coat until it was worn out, and never washed the 


sackcloth which he had once put on. The great St 
Antony, as St Athanarius tells us in his life of him, 
had never washed his feet up to extreme old age ; 


he says that he was healthier than those who bathe | 


themselves and often change their clothes. His 
disciples followed the example of their great ideal 
patriarch. St Abraham of Edessa, another hermit 
of the fourth century, whose life was written by 
the famous Ephrem, left his wealth and his wife on 
the day of his marriage, and lived for fifty years, 
mostly in a cell two miles from the city, without 
once washing either his face or his feet. 

The fourth century was undoubtedly the era of 
the religious apotheosis of dirt. We shall not 
so quickly condemn the dirty men who had so 
great an influence on the development of the 
church and of society, if we look at them in 
the light of their own day, instead of the light 
of ours. They tried honestly to ho age them- 
selves inwardly as well as outwardly from an 
immoral and pestiferous society, which lived in 
self-indulgence, and sought its pleasure in all sorts 
of interior filth. Bathing was rejected by them at 
the first, because the sensuous delight and pleasure 
it gave in a hot Egyptian or Syrian air, made it 
the perfection of bodily self-indulgence. The her- 
mits had no quarrel with it because it made the 
outward flesh clean, but because it was there and 
then, quite as much as eating and drinking, one 
of the luxuries in which the flesh, which they 
had renounced at baptism, took the greatest de- 
light. Attendance at the public baths—which, 
together with the circuses, were the centres of 
worldly dissipation in the Romanised cities of East 
and West—was prohibited to all Christians by 
repeated canonical legislation. 

t is certain that at the first the public baths 
were freely used by the Christians. We have a 
witness in the very early legend which tells us that 
the Apostle John fled from a certain bath because 
the heresiarch Corinthus was there, and he would 
not remain underthesame roof. The story, indeed, 
is self-contradictory ; it is not unlike the John who 
wanted to call down fire from heaven to burn the 
Samaritans, but totally unlike the John who was at 
the same time writing a Gospel and Epistles breath- 
ing charity to every creature. The so-called Apos- 
tolical Constitutions (Book I. ¢. 9) not only forbid 
women to bathe with men, but they further advise 
Christian women ‘not to bathe without occasion, 
nor often, nor in the middle of the day, nor, if pos- 
sible, every day.’ The Council of Laodicea (whose 
date is uncertain), in its thirtieth canon, pro- 
hibits all clerics, ascetics, and every male Christian, 
from washing in the same baths as women. The 
synod adds that this habit is considered reproachful 
even by the pagans. The best Roman emperors, 
indeed, had made laws against it, and it may be 
recollected that Cicero speaks warmly against its 
evils in his De Officiis. The council ‘in Trullo’ 
renewed this canon as its own seventy-seventh 
canon, in the year 692, ordering the degradation of 
every cleric, and the excommunication of every 
layman, who dared to violateit. Itis certain, from 
many references throughout the sermons of the 
great doctors and lives of the saints, between the 
fourth and seventh centuries, that the public baths 
were used by the Christians generally, although 
the greatest number of the professed ascetics 
rigorously abstained, as St Epiphanius says in his 
Panarion, from either public or private bathing. 
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Theodoret gives a story of the Arian Bishop 
Eunomius, which belongs to the same epoch as the 
Panarion. Eunomius was so unpopular with the 
Christian majority in Samosata, who were nearly 
all Catholics, that scarcely any Christian of repute 
or social standing would go to church. One day, 
when he was in the baths, he saw that many persons 
stood waiting without. He seems to have fancied 
that they refrained from bathing at the same time 
out of respect to his august office, for he kindly 
told his servants to bid them enter freely and bathe 
with him. They still continued to stand silently 
at the edge, as if waiting ; and he, out of considera- 
tion—still thinking their respect withheld them 
—hastily left the water. The Christians, however, 
refused to enter until all the water had beén with- 
drawn, and the bath refilled, fearing that their 
bodies might be polluted with his heresy if they 
used the water in which he had bathed himself. A 
century later, St Gaudentius of Brescia, in one of 
his sermons advising Christians to sanctify all their 
actions with the sign of the cross, tells them to use 
it also ‘at the bath when you come in, and when 
you go out.’ © 

When the monks, in later times, studied the 
lives of the early solitaries of the fourth century, 
they were shocked at the discovery of their own 
declension from primitive dirt and purity. ‘Our 
fathers,’ says the Abbot Alexander, ‘never washed 
their faces, but we frequent the public baths” Mr 
Lecky quotes from The Spiritual Meadow the sig- 
nificant story of Abbot Theodosius. At his urgent 
prayer, God once suddenly opened a stream ; as 
soon as his monks began to use it, not for drinking 
only, but for washing, the stream miraculously 
dried up. They had dug a pit in which to bathe 
themselves. As soon as they had filled up this 
incentive to 1 , the water again flowed. It 
was the luxury of the act which they feared. Could 
any one have convinced these simple men that 
washing is as necessary to bodily soundness as 
drinking is, the legend would not have recorded 
the drying up of the water the moment they began 
to dig a bath. 

The only persons to whom bathing was actuall. 
prohibited by the legislation of the early chure 
were the penitents and the catechumens. The 
penitents were ordered to refrain from the bath 
until the day of the absolution and restoration : 
their bodily uncleanness was to remain upon them 
as a symbol and reminder of their spiritual unclean- 
ness. The catechumens who were under prepara- 
tion for baptism at Easter were obliged to abstain 
from the bath throughovt Lent, until the day on 
which the Saviour washed the feet of his apostles, 
Maundy-Thursday. This had become a fixed 
custom in the beginning of the fifth century, for 
the reason of it was one of those series of questions 
put by Januarius to St Augustine, to which the 
great African gave those answers, so full of liber- 
ality and of common-sense, which compose his two 
long epistles Ad Januarium (54 and 55). ‘You 
ask me,’ he writes, ‘whence originated the custom 
of using the bath on that day. hen I think over 
it, nothing occurs to me as more probable than that 
it was intended to avoid that offence to decency 
which must be given at the baptismal font, if the 
bodies of those to whom it, as sacrament, is to be 
administered, are not cleansed on some preceding 
day from the uncleanness they have contracted 
through their long abstinence from washings during 


Lent. And this once granted to those who are 
about to receive baptism, others desired to join 
them in the luxury of a bath.’ 

When the lives of the Fathers of the Desert were 
rendered into Latin, and studied in the western 
nations, the western character offered some amount 
of opposition to the dirty element in the example 
of the hermits. In the beginning of the sixth 
century, St Casarius of Arles, who had been 
educated in that centre of Gallican intelligence 
(and as M. Michelet will have it of Gallican ration- 
alism), the splendid monastery of Lerins, where he 
had nearly destroyed himself by ascetic austerity, 
drew up two rules, one for monks, and the other 
for virgins. He had himself in his life founded 
two nunneries, and placed his own sister Cesaria 
over the convent at Arles as first abbess. In his 
eleventh regulation for her nuns, he so far modi- 
fies the savage oriental example as to order that 
the nuns shall never use bathing ‘ unless it is pre- 
scribed by coed agg wil In the end of the ninth 
century, Reculfus, _— of Soissons, included 
cleanliness amongst the duties he commended to 
his clergy in his Instructions. The fourth section 
begins with the quotation from Isaiah : ‘ Be ye clean, 
that bear the vessels of the Lord’ (Isaiah lii. 11). 
Reculfus goes on to say: ‘You must not suppose 
that this refers only to the cleansing of the 
chalice and paten, wherein the body and blood of 
Christ are consecrated ; it refers also to personal 
cleanliness. We have a frail vessel, that is, our 
body, which we ought always to keep clean with 
the most scrupulous care.’ By the eleventh cen- 
tury, the difference between the refined and aristo- 
cratic Benedictine of the West and the fathers of 
monasticism in the East.had become as wide as the 
difference between a gentleman and a mudlark in 
modern London in regard to bodily cleanliness. 
The monk William of Malmesbury evidently 
shrunk from personal uncleanliness with the horror 
of any modern historian ; in his catalogue of the 
different home delights and home occupations which 
each nation had to leave behind to join other 
nations in the Crusades, while saying that the 
Welsh left their hunting, and the Danes their 
drinking, he characterises the Scots as ‘leaving 
their fellowship with lice’ We should have 
thought the fellowship was not so easily broken ; 
but it is curious that not long after, this kind of 
fellowship was still taken as one sign of saintship 
when discovered upon the dead body of a martyr. 
It seems that the East has been as conservative in 
the early cult of dirt as in so many other thin 
In a list of the sins of everyday life laid down for 
the Christians in Bulgaria, according to Messrs 
St Clair and Brophy, the fourth article, as late 
as 1869, still stood thus: ‘It is a sin to wash 
a child before he has come to the age of reason,’ 
The canonical age of reasonis seven. ‘The Bulgarian 
child has a bath of salt at his birth, but no other 
bath at all until seven years after. With the female 
Christian it seems to be even worse. The bride, on 
the Friday before her marriage, takes ‘ for the first 
and the last time in her life’ a complete bath ; her 
two bridemaids may look on, but may not share 
in the ablution. Although until the seventh year 
a child may not be touched with water, the wash- 
ing of face, hands, and feet is permitted after that 
period. The cleansing of the whole body, how- 
ever, is regarded as a great sin either for male or 
female, with the single exception of the bride-elect, 
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Possibly the dirty habit is connected with some 
dread of washing away baptism However, it is 
plain that in this case dirt must be considered as 

next to godliness.’ All desire to be clean must 
still be reckoned by men and women now living, 
as by the ancient hermits in the Thebaid, as a lust 
of the flesh. According to the universal experience 
of mothers and nurses in the western nations, 
expressed in so many nursery rhymes and tales and 
pictures, the very reverse is true. They tell us, 
and perhaps our own young recollections sanction 
their assertion, that a desire to remain dirty, a 
hatred of the bother and the pain of being cleansed, 
is an instinct of the natural man which reappears 
in each of the species from the day he feels the 
smart of soap and water or the rough pressure of a 
towel. ‘The little birds never cry !’ said the per- 
plexed nurse to her screaming charge. ‘ Because 
they are never washed,’ the natural foe of soap 
incontinently and wittily replied. 


MISS TWITTER’S CONSPIRACY. 
YEarRs I had a young person in my service 
called Brown. The Brown of 
course, surprising in a parlour-maid, but the 
Annabel was ; and the more so when the cook made 
Hannibal of it, who, I need not remark, was a 
gentleman and a general. For my part, I would 
not encourage such a name at all in one in her 
.position, but called her plain ‘ Annie,’ with which 
she was quite content. She was an orphan; but I 
had known both her parents, and very honest, good 
folks they were, with plenty of common-sense too, 
so that it could not have been they, but her ‘ god- 
father and godmothers in her baptism,’ as the 
Service says, who gave her such an outlandish 
name—for Christian I can’t call it. She was a 
modest girl, who, if she had a fault in dress, was 
given to extreme cj ; indeed, some of my 
visitors used to say: ‘So you have got a Quakeress, 
I see ;’ which was, of course, sldisnlones for though 
one does not want one’s servants to be chatter-boxes, 
one likes one’s questions answered by something 
more than ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ to which, I believe, the 
vocabulary of the Friends is limited. Moreover, 
though I am not a great lady, nor anything like it, 
it was not likely I should permit my parlour-maid 
to ‘thou’ and ‘thee’ me, and far less my guests, 
However, what with the meekness of her manners 
and the simplicity of her attire, Annabel Brown 
might have sat for Mrs Fry, supposing that good 
lady to have ever been eighteen and a beauty. 
Annie had brown hair, very silken and plentiful ; 
large brown eyes like those of a gazelle; and a 
soft, rather alarmed expression of face, which, if it 
did not suggest modesty, was the most hypocritical 
mask that ever woman wore. Her movements 
were quick, but noiseless; and altogether she 
reminded one of amouse. Like a mouse, however, 
she was not as regards —. even so much 
as a rind of cheese. could have trusted her 
with untold gold; and when I had a new bonnet or 
other piece of finery, I felt as certain that Annabel 
Brown would never try them on even, to see how 
she looked in my cheval glass, as though I had 
kept them under lock and key. Finally and above 
all, she had no Followers ; or, at all events, they 
followed her at such a distance that they never 
came within view of my windows, and I have a 
pretty long sight for such gentry. 


I need not say that Annie was a constant 
church-goer, and as sure as Sunday came rou 
always went ‘to hear the Word’ (that was her 
phrase, though she was by no means a canter) 
twice a day, whether it was wet or fine. In the 
evenings she never went out, not even on week- 
days, which itself spoke volumes in her praise, 
She had no friends in town, she said, in explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. She was the only maid 
I ever had who never asked leave to pass an even- 
ing with her ‘friends’ or ‘cousins.’ Well, being 
such a pattern of propriety, you may imagine m 
astonishment on seeing her come home from chure 
one day accompanied by a young man, who left her 
at the front door (my area gate is always locked on 
Sunday) with a bow that would not have disgraced 
Lord Chesterfield. 

Though a fine morning, it had turned out wet, 
and I noticed, with no little distress of mind, that 
the umbrella which he was holding over her with 
much apparent solicitude was a handsome silk one ; 
the man himself, too, had an alarmingly genteel 
apne. I made sure that Annie would explain 
this unprecedented circumstance without any in- 
quiry on my part; and when some hours passed 
a without her doing so, the matter appeared to me 
1 the graver. 

neon at night, when she was assisting me 
in my room, I broached the subject myself. 

‘Annie,’ said I, ‘I was very much surprised to 
see you come home from church this morning 
accompanied by a stranger. How did that 


‘Well, ma’am, it was very wet, returned she 
(with a si cy! that would have quite disarmed 
me, even if I had entertained any indignation 
against, her, which I did not ; I only felt angry 
with the man); ‘and as I had no umbrella, the 
gentleman, who was at church himself, kindly 
offered to see me home.’ 

‘Annie,’ said I solemnly, ‘do not imagine that 
men—and especially gentlemen—only go to church 
as you do, to say their prayers. I once heard a 
great preacher, Mr Spurgeon, divide “church- 
goers” into a number of classes, some of which 
were of a very unsatisfactory sort. Among others 
there was the “umbrella Christian,” as he termed 
it: the man who goes into a church merely to save 
his hat, or get out of the rain.’ 

‘But, please, ma’am, this gentleman had an 
umbrella,’ observed Annabel Brown. 

I thought it rather pert, and very unlike herself, 
that she should argue with me on this matter ; but 
still, I was determined not to lose my temper. 

‘In this particular case, that may have been s0,” 
said I; ‘but he might have gone to church with a 
wrong motive, for all that. To my eyes he did not 
look a suitable person for a young woman in your 
position to be walking with. He left you at the 
front door, and he may have been mistaken as to 
your condition in life. Did you inform him of it?’ 

‘No, ma’am.’ 

Annabel Brown was certainly too Quakerish ; 
any other girl would have seen with half an eye 
that I was really solicitous (for her own sake) to 
know what the man had said to her ; yet all that I 
could get out of Annie was: ‘No, ma’am.’ It was 
not treating me, I thought, with the confidence 
that my conduct towards her had merited. She 
might have been more open—like that silk 
umbrella, 
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Next Sunday was a fine one, and yet, if you will 
believe me, Annie came home again escorted by 
that very man! I had gone to church myself, and 
returned, as usual, some minutes after her; but 
cook informed me—with rather a malicious grin, 
I thought—that such had really been the case. I 
had not put the question; I had merely asked 
whether Annie had come in, feeling pretty sure, 
however, that she had, and was gone up-stairs to 
take off her things, which was the case. 

‘O yes, ma’am, she ’ave come in. I only 
wonder her friend didn’t come in with her; he 
seemed so very much attached,’ 

‘What friend?’ asked I, with assumed in- 
difference. 

‘O pray, ma’am, don’t ask me; Hannibal, I 
know, is such a pattern. Otherwise, I should have 


said as ’ow he was a follower” 


‘And what sort of a man was he, cook?’ 

‘Oh, quite the gentleman to look at, fine 
feathers makes fine birds to them as can see no 
further ;’ and cook looked as if she could see a 

at deal further, and amongst other things the 

ouse robbed, and her mistress’s throat cut, in no 
distant perspective. 

But I did not fear for anything, except upon 
Annie’s account, and resolved at once to give her a 
good ‘talking to.’ 

‘Now, my good girl,’ said I, having summoned 
her into the drawing-room, ‘this matter must be 
put a stop to at once. I will not have that man 
come to this house again. Don’t say ‘“‘ What man?” 
because you know who I mean perfectly well. I 
mean the umbrella-man.’ 

‘Please, ma’am, he had no umbrella to-day,’ 

She was so simple, that I felt quite ashamed of 
being angry with her. 

‘Umbrella or not, said I, ‘he shall not come 
here. A man without a name—and with much too 
good an address—it is perfectly scandalous,’ 

‘Please, ma’am, his name is Trevelyan.’ 

‘Then, that is much too good for you,’ answered 
I. ‘You have a nice manner and appearance of 
your own, and they have evidently deceived him ; 
and no good can come of such a misunderstanding 
to either of you. Do you understand me?’ 

‘Mr Trevelyan knows, ma’am, that I am but a 
servant, observed Annabel gently, and with a 
little blush. 

‘Then the more shame for him,’ said I sharply. 
‘Mind, from this moment, you never walk with 

im again, or you leave my service.’ 

Annabel Brown lowered her head in respectful 
assent ; she would have said: ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ if she 
could, but the tears were falling fast down her 
pretty cheeks. I was very — for her, but I felt 
sure that I was doing my duty by her, and did not 
relent. 

- The next Sunday, she came home alone. She 
had been very depressed throughout the week, but 
going to church seemed to have done her good, for 
she looked much more cheerful. My impression 
was that she had seen him, and got rid of him; and 
in doing so, had discovered the wisdom of such a 
wpe He had shewn his hand—with the 

cards in it—and she knew him for a cheat and 
a deceiver, and was glad to have escaped tolerably 
heart-whole. 

She was not so much to be pitied, however, after 
all, my gentle reader, as you shall hear ; so please 
to reserve your compassion for the person who 


really suffered. Mr Trevelyan at once proceeded 
to transfer his attentions to me. 

The very next morning, Annie, looking rather 
white, but quiet as usual, brought up a card into 
the drawing-room. ‘This gentleman wishes to 
see you for a few minutes, if you are disengaged, 
ma’am.’ 

‘Mr Arthur Trevelyan!’ exclaimed I, reading the 
— name ; ‘why, that’s never your Mr Trevel- 
yan 

She was about to say: ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ but putting 
on what was for her a bold face, answered : ‘ Well, 
I a he will be mine, ma’am.’ 

The next moment, he was in the room, and 
Annie had shut the door, leaving me alone with 
this Don Giovanni. I am bound to say he was a 
very good-looking, gentlemanly person, and with 
anything but an impudent air. 

‘TI have ventured to call upon you, madam, with 
relation to Annabel Brown, who is, I believe, at 
present your parlour-maid.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said I, very stiff and formal. 

‘I thought it would be only courteous to let you 
know that she would be leaving you, probably 
before the month is up, in order to become my 
wife. If, as she says, you forbid us to meet, I 
shall take her even earlier, as I find it impossible 
to exist without her society—at all events on 
Sundays.’ 

‘Take her earlier—make her your wife !’ reiter- 
ated I; ‘this is quite incomprehensible to me, sir ; 
why, you have not seen her half-a-dozen times !’ 

‘Nevertheless, madam, it is my intention to 
marry her, and that at once. She is of age, she 
tells me, and there is nothing to prevent it.’ 

‘ But there is surely a great difference of social 
position, Mr Trevelyan. You have the air and 
manners of a gentleman ; while she’—— 

‘Forgive me, madam, for interrupting you, but I 
am sure you are yourself too much a gentlewoman 
to say anything derogatory of the person I have 
selected for my bride.’ 

He quite took my breath away, he was at once 
so proud and so polite. 

“I am twenty-six years of age, madam,’ he went 
on, ‘and I know my own mind, and have an 
independent fortune. There is no sort of use in 
opposing our engagement, even if your kind heart 
would permit you to do so. The chief object of 
my calling upon you was indeed to request a per- 
sonal favour of you in connection with our 
approaching nuptials. Annabel tells me that she 
has neither father nor mother, nor indeed any 
friend in London except yourself.’ 

‘That certainly was my belief, said I, ‘until 
lately.’ 

Mr Trevelyan only smiled at this significant . 


reply. 

Well, madam, this being so, and you having 
reason, I believe, to be satisfied with Annabel as to 
her moral qualities, I come to ask of you the great 
favour of your giving her away at the altar. 

‘I give Annie away! and to you, a perfect 
stranger! Never!’ 

z My dear madam, I honour your scruples, 
returned the young man with a low bow (and I 
must say, for grace of manner I have seldom seen 
his equal) ; ‘ but this is the address of my lawyers, 
and this of a parish clergyman in your vicinity, 
who will both vouch for my respectability and 
good family. Beyond these facts, and that I have 
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sufficient means, independent of a profession, to 
support a wife, 1 don’t feel called upon to speak.’ 

Mr Trevel an seemed such a very nice young 
man, and I had such a true regard for Annabel, 
that, absurd as the ‘ pomewe of my giving her 
away to him at first had seemed, I finally came in 
to it, and, about three weeks afterwards, they were 
married by special licence. She was not at all 
puffed up by her good fortune, and though he 
gave her a great sum for her trousseau, she ex- 

nded it with her usual quiet good taste. Annabel 

rown was adapted for any position in life into 
which she happened to be thrown, and that did 
not require energy or powers of conversation, in 
which she was certainly deficient ; and out of the 
fifty maid-servants that I have had in my service 
from first to last, she was the only one of whom I 
could say as much. 

‘But how, my readers may ask, ‘did Annabel 
get on after she became Mrs Trevelyan ?’ 

That I can’t tell you, but I can tell you what 
happened to me in consequence, which is the 
terrible part of the whole story. 

A stately carriage drove one day up to my door, 
and my new maid (a very different one from dear 
Annie) came running up the stairs in a state of 
great excitement. ‘O mum, please, mum, there’s 
a lord’s coach at the door, and her ladyship wishes 
to see you.’ 

‘What’s her name?’ demanded I quietly ; for I 
did not wish this grinning idiot to suppose that I 
was never called upon by members of the aris- 
tocracy. 

‘Here’s her card, mum: the Lady Haliss Some- 
think or other.’ 

‘It is not your business to read visitors’ cards,’ 
said I stiffly. ‘Shew Lady Alice Trevelyan up.’ 

The similarity of name with that of Annabel’s 
husband of course struck me at once; yet I was 
totally unable to conjecture her business with poor 
insignificant me. I was not long, however, left in 
doubt. A tall, bony, stiff-backed woman of about 
sixty years of age presently sailed into the room. 

Twitter, I believe ?’ said she. 

‘The same,’ replied I politely. ‘Will not your 
ladyship take a seat ?” 

‘Certainly not, answered she snappishly. ‘I 
merely came to see the sort of person by whose 
nefarious assistance my unfortunate nephew has 
been entrapped into matrimony. This is the 
house, is it, said she, looking round my little 
drawing-room in a very depreciatory way, ‘ where 
this Conspiracy was hatched?! In this vile hole you 
baited your trap, did you, for that innocent boy ?’ 

‘I am quite at a loss, madam, to know what you 
mean,’ said I (though I began to guess), ‘except 
that you intend to make yourself offensive.’ 

‘You are right there, woman,’ she rejoined 
acidly, ‘if you should never again be right in your 
life. It is the only consolation left to me, after the 
ruin of our house, to tell you to your face what I 
think of you. You are a treacherous, designing crea- 
ture; you entered into a fraudulent conspiracy —— 
Yes, I know it’s actionable, if there’s a witness ; but 
if you dare to come near the bell, I’ll knock you 
down. I say, you conspired to seduce the affections 
of my nephew, the Honourable Arthur Trevelyan, 
heir-presumptive to the Earl of Manilands. I don’t 
say you did it yourself ; I wish you had, because 
‘on the probability is that the disgrace would only 


have lasted for your lifetime : you employed ayouth- 


ful accomplice, who passed as your maid-servant, 
it seems, and whose fatal charms overcame poor 
Arthur's scruples. It is my belief that you both 
ought to be hanged. Don’t answer me; don’t venture 
to speak to me, lest the sound of your hated voice 
should provoke me beyond all bounds! You were 
a witness to this atrocious marriage. I have read 
your foolish name in the register, ary false, per- 
jured, crafty, abominable woman! If I was nota 
ady born and bred, I don’t know what I shouldn’t 
call you!’ 

What she would have called me had she not been 
a lady of hereditary title, it is impossible to con- 
jecture ; she had an immense veabay of abuse 
even as it was, and she exhausted it. 

‘I shall come again and let you know what m 
opinion of you y is !’ were her last words, which 
were perhaps the most terrible of all. She had 
nearly frightened me out of my wits as it was ; and 
the threat of that scene being repeated, lay heavy 
on my soul for many a day, until my lease was out, 
and I took another house. Thank Heaven, I never 
saw her ladyship again. 

Once, however, I saw Lady Manilands herself 
(for her husband’s uncle died after a few years) 
going to court in the very quietest dress in which 
any lady ever did go there ; she gave me a bow and 
a smile out of the carriage window, and that was 
all. She never called on her old mistress. It is 
my impression that in heart she was not worthy of 
her husband. How they got on together, I never 
heard ; but what I have narrated is, I think, a lesson 
to mistresses against encouraging servant-maids to 
wed above their position. I have heard it said by 
prudent persons : ‘ Never give anything away ;’ but 
above all I would impress upon all spinster ladies: 
‘Never give a parlour-maid away in — to 
the heir-presumptive of an earldom, especially if 
he has an aunt who is touchy about the honour of 
the family? 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Once more the Societies which devote themselves 
to art, learning, and science, have closed their 
session, and are planning new labours, new re- 
searches for the long vacation, now close upon us, 
or are contriving holidays. It is said that art has 
not much to boast of this year, that no painting 
or sculpture stands out to make the season of 1873 
memorable. On the other hand, it may be argued 
that, in the Royal Academy and other galleries, a 
large amount of exceedingly clever work has been 
shewn, which implies that the whole body of 
artists have advanced, stand on a somewhat higher 
platform than heretofore. If they can stay there, 
and mount still higher, so much the better; but 
it would be for the advan of all concerned 
in art, as in literature, if the mere pretenders 
could be weeded out, and persuaded to betake 
themselves to some useful handicraft. 

Students or amateurs who wish to compare the 
fine art of different countries can do so at the 
International Exhibition, where the display of 
paintings is as large as could be desired. ‘To dis- 
cover excellence in others, is a good corrective 
for self-conceit. For those who prefer the arts 
mechanical, there is the machinery in motion, 
among which are to be seen some of the newly 
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invented machines to which attention has at times 
been called in this Journal. 

The scientists, as Brother Jonathan delights to 
call them, can shew that their session has been 
fruitful of results. Professor Williamson, of 
Manchester, has added fresh chapters to his re- 
searches into the organisation of the fossil plants 
of the coal-measures, has compared those ancient 

lants with living specimens, and increased so 
hh ly our knowledge of their structure and 
habits, that the progress of botany and vegetable 
physiology can hardly fail to be as largely benefited. 
Pr Gladstone and Mr A. Tribe have invented a 
galvanic battery, which ought to be economical in 
its applications, seeing that it depends to a great 
extent for its action on the oxygen of the atmos- 
here, which is, of course, unlimited in quantity. 
Plates of silver and copper in contact are immersed 
in a solution of nitrate of copper; an action 
ensues ; a cuprous oxide is deposited on the silver, 
the copper gradually wastes, and a galvanic current 
eM through the liquid from copper to silver. 
is current will continue to pass until the oxygen 
or the copper fails ; and we learn from this descrip- 
tion that, with certain precautions, the ‘air-battery’ 
may be regarded as a perpetual battery. The 
inventors state that a combination of zinc and 
copper with an aérated solution of zinc chloride, 
would be a more powerful form of air-battery than 
the foregoing; and they remark that it may be left 
for weeks or months without attention. Thus, as 
they say further, ‘the power is obtained at a 
minimum of expense, for the oxygen which com- 
bines with the zinc costs nothing. Such a battery 
would appear to be specially adapted to cases 
where the galvanic current has to Se frequently 
broken, as in telegraphy; for at each period of 
rest it renews its strength by the absorption or 
diffusion of more oxygen from the air. 

Among the papers with which the Royal Society 
brought their session to a close was one by Mr 
M‘Kichan of Glasgow, not easy to explain pepeety 
but of high importance to men of science. In 
applications of electricity it is essential to have 
some measure of its velocity and force ; and after 
much experiment, electricians have devised an 
instrument, and established a certain ‘unit’ as 
a standard. They have an electro-static unit, and 
an electro-magnetic unit, and to determine the rela- 
tion between the two in absolute measure is one of 
the nicest and most interesting problems in the 
science of the day. The paper above mentioned is 
a valuable help towards the much-desired deter- 
mination ; but more than this, it has a relative 
value, as may be explained in afew words. If we 
could determine absolutely the velocity of electric- 
ity, we should have an infallible standard to which 
men of science could refer as long as the world en- 
dures. For example, if it were demonstrated that 
the velocity of electricity is a given number of feet 
in a second, that velocity being a law of nature, 
would remain unaltered. Then suppose thousands 
of ages hence it became a question: What was the 
length of the foot in 1873 ! the savants of that far 
future day could easily answer the question by an 
experiment on the velocity of electricity in asecond 
of time. Nature’s standard would enable them to 
test all other standards. As connected with this 
subject, we may mention that present investigations 
point towards a proof that the velocity of light and 
of electricity are the same. 


One difficulty in the way of using magneto- 
electric machines is the weight of the magnets, 
especially when high power is required. This 
difficulty has been overcome by Mr Jamin, a dis- 
tinguished French physicist, who constructs his 
magnets of a large number of thin steel plates, in- 
stead of afew thick ones. Each plate is thoroughly 
magnetised beforehand, so that when the mass is 
brought together, a magnet is produced which will 
carry twenty-two times its own weight. This result 
is as satisfactory as it is surprising, and will no 
doubt be turned to good account by the makers of 
magneto-electric instruments, 

As is well known to chemists, sugar exerts an 
injurious action on iron: hence it is that an iron 
ship may be ruined by bringing home a cargo of 
sugar. Professor Crace-Calvert, of Manchester, has 
made experiments on the rusting of iron under 
different circumstances, and he finds that strips of 
zinc fixed to the iron preserve it from rust. Ship- 
builders may take notice of this fact for their own 
benefit : let them build a ship with thin plates of 
zinc fixed here and there upon the iron, and it will 
keep free from rust for many years. Or they ma 
build the ship with galvanised iron plates, and fin 
it equally durable. 

Another effectual way to preserve an iron shi 
is to wash it well with an alkaline solution. Ii, 
for example, a quantity of soda-ash were thrown 
from time to time into the bilge-water of an iron 
ship, the rusting of the iron would be retarded, if 
not aes And besides this, there would be 
good economy in following Sir William Fairbairn’s 
advice, as given at the reading of his paper On the 
Durability and Preservation of Iron Ships, before 
the Royal Society: ‘Build your ship, said the 
veteran, ‘so that every part of her can be easily 
inspected ; let your inspection be frequent, and 
you will find the iron ship last quite long enough.’ 

Another little fact worth mentioning is, that iron 
bolts destroy the timber through which they are 
driven. But if the bolts are made of galvanised 
iron, the harmful effect is avoided. 

From a paper On the Influence of Acids on Iron 
and Steel, read before the Manchester Philosophical 
Society, we learn that iron will absorb acid, and 
afterwards reject it. This power of absorption and 
throwing off accounts for the difficulty hitherto 
experienced of coating iron with copper, tin, or 
any other metal in acid solutions; for the acid, 
on coming to the surface of the iron, is unable to 
make its way through the impervious coating of 
metal, and consequently combining with the iron 
at the surface, forces off the copper or tin. It is 
worth remembering, that exposure to acid makes 
iron or steel brittle. Sometimes a coil of steel 
wire, after immersion in acid, will break if allowed | 
to fall on the ground ; and it is known that steel 
containing a large amount of carbon will fly in 
pieces by mere plunging into acid. 

Some time ago, we made known the discovery 
that gun-cotton could be kept in water without 
losing any of its value as an explosive. The dis- 
covery was the more important, as lamentable 
accidents had given rise to the belief that gun- 
cotton could not be stored with safety. This wet 
cotton has been made the subject of experiment by 
the chemists of the War Department, and Professor 
Abel now proposes that shells shall be filled with 


shell can be fired in the usual way ; the cotton can 


gun-cotton and water instead of gunpowder. The I 
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be made to explode by a detonating fuse ; the shell 
bursts into small fragments, and thus becomes un- 
usually destructive. The experiments are going 
on, and we shall hear more about them, for inven- 
tion can busy itself with schemes for slaughter, as 
well as with new ploughs or spinning-machines. 

Mr W. P. Baker, of Bristol, has described to the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers a process for 
skinning wheat and converting it into flour or 
semolina. The skin is taken off rapidly by blades 
rotating in a cylinder. While the blades grow 
blunt on one side they become sharp on the other: 
so to speak, they sharpen themselves, and, by rotat- 
ing in opposite directions on alternate days, are 
always ready for use. The kernels of the grain 
are then passed between fluted metal rollers, and 
are converted at pleasure into flour or semolina of 
the best og Semolina means half-milled or 
half-ground. The close-fitting skin which has been 
stripped off contains a chemical principle known 
as cerealine, said to be noxious. Bread in which 
there is no cerealine is beautifully light and 
white ; but there is good reason to doubt whether 
it is as nutritious as brown bread. The question 
is one which may be left to further experience : 
meanwhile, it is satisfactory to know that machinery 
is available for completely separating every par- 
ticle of the husk from the flour. If the separation 
is not made before the grinding, it cannot be made 
afterwards. In the International Exhibition is a 
machine which shews how the process briefly 
described above is carried on. 

In our record of progress in the arts we have 
from time to time noticed improvements in imple- 
ments of agriculture. Further improvements by 
English manufacturers have now to be mentioned : 
—A steam-engine in which straw is to be the fuel ; 
an important consideration in the great wheat- 
growing countries of Eastern Europe, where coal 
and wood are scarce, and straw is superabundant. 
The straw is cut short, to prepare it for burning, 
and the silica, which would form clinkers in the fur- 
nace, is stripped off. Other engines are to burn peat, 
a fact interesting to the pg emp. people who 
are now proving that peat can be compressed into 
avery small bulk. The labour of digging up the 
beetroots grown for sugar is very great; so a 
*grubber’ has been invented which steams up and 
down the fields, and easily shoves out the roots, 
even from a hard, baked soil. A small horse 
mowing-machine is so constructed that it can be 
used for cutting the grass in ditches and in trim- 
ming hedges: the cutter can be set at any angle to 
suit the inequalities of the ground. Machines 
which do their work “ vibration are apt to shake 
themselves to pieces ; but ingenuity now steps in, 
and beds the ends of all the joints in india-rubber, 
and so the shocks are deadened. Then cranks are 
apt to break; and this is prevented by boiling 

em in linseed-oil, which is found to toughen the 
iron. All these improvements may now be seen 
in the English machinery department of the 
Vienna Exhibition, besides implements varied in 
construction so as to work on hills or in plains, 
and to suit all kinds of soils. 

The Statistical Society have had an exposition 
and discussion of an important question—the buy- 
ing up of all the railways by the government. 
There is much to be said for and against. If 
government managed all the railways as well as 
it does the post-office and telegraph, the advantage 


to the public would be great. First-class fares 
might then be three-farthings a mile, and the 
other classes in proportion ; and for parcels, there 
would be uniform moderate rates, as for letters, . 
One of the objections to the scheme, however, is, 
that when government wishes to buy anything, 
the seller always makes his price three or four 
times more than the thing to be sold is worth. 
From returns lately published, we learn that 
there are in India 315 different newspapers, of 
which 68 are English, 36 in the dialect which 
passes as English among the natives, and 211 are 
in the native languages. One among them, sold at 
a pice, or farthing, is perhaps the lowest-priced 
newspaper in the world. The number of readers 
in India is very small; and it is the practice for 
crowds to assemble and listen to one reader, and 
in this way news is dispersed with remarkable 
rapidity. At the beginning of the present century, 
there were not more than five newspapers in India, 


Errata.—In the Month last issued, the word ‘gas’ in 
line 19 has been transposed from the beginning to the 
end of the line; and the first word of line 27 should be 
‘gas,’ not ‘ water.’ 


THE FIRST DAISY. 


Tov Note of Praise !—The first I’ve seen 
Above the daily quickened sod ; 

All hail ! among the living green, 
Thou little messenger of God ! 


For why ?—Because thyself art fair— 
In Morning’s eyes a precious thing ; 
Burns hymned of thee in music rare ; 
But most because thou tell’st of Spring. 


Nor pansy, violet, yet appear, 
Nor many another woodland gem ; 
Spring’s hundred angel touches dear ; 
But thou art rich with hints of them, 


To childhood you transport me back, 
And with associations throng ; 
Then, suddenly grows dim my track, 

Before me as I go along. 


Till once again I call to mind 
That I am still a living thing ; 

Dear flower ! for thoughts of many a kind, 
But most because you tell of Spring. 


In Spring I think that I could die; 

Though life were then—ah, then, most sweet : 
My spirit would be fit to fly, 

And flutter to my Father’s feet. 


But not before my Spring's return ; 

Ah, no! or death were death twice o’er ; 
*Mid orchard-blossom, leaf, and burn, 

And flushes I should see no more. 


Next Saturday, July 5, will be commenced, a Story 
in Twenty-four Chapters, entitled 


HIS OWN EXECUTOR. 
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